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learning, but because they realized its utility. The
petty tradesman, who had accumulated money, de-
sired for his son a position in the courts or the civil
service; this was in itself a rise in society, and it furn-
ished the opportunity for a man of ability and ambi-
tion to rise still higher. For such a position a certain
amount of education and social culture was neces-
sary ; the boorish habits, the uncultivated language
of the father barred his way to such positions, and
he was the more eager that his son should attend
college, should know enough Latin to be a lawyer,
enough grammar to talk correctly, and enough of
literature to meet educated people without making
himself absurd. The increasing influence of the
French bourgeoisie was attended by an increasing
interest in the education of their children.

In a lower social scale, among peasants and handi-
craftsmen, there was little education, and the fault
was not wholly that of the State. The facilities for
primary education were indeed irregular and uncer-
tain, but the supply of schools more than sufficed,
for the demand. In most of the parishes there was
some provision for teaching, and those unable to
pay could usually procure for their children a certain
measure of instruction free of cost.

This instruction was rudimentary and not always
imparted by persons who would shine in normal
schools. The pay of the village schoolmaster varied
with the liberality of the local authorities, but it
was always a pittance. We find one teacher receiv-
ing sixty livres, or twelve dollars a year, another
forty-five livres, another thirty, with wood and Nor wasm foreignto their burden.
